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Spain tour planned for summer 


by Tony Vasquez 

The Clarke College Spanish department 
is offering a Summer study tour to Spain 
starting May 22. The tour, led by Spanish 
instructor David Knutson, is offered to any 
student interested in going on the trip. 

“This tour is great for a language major, 
but it’s also a great experience for 
everyone. It’s not just something for 
Spanish majors,” said Knutson. 

The summer study tour, which has been 
in existence since 1967, requires approx- 
imately 15 people to take the trip because 
prices are based upon a tour of 15 people. 
Last year, the tour was cancelled do to a 
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lack of interest, “We need a group of 15 
Students to be able to take the tour," said 
Knutson. To date, he is a third of the way 
there. 

The tour starts on May 22 with the first 
Part of the trip ending on June 5. This 
shorter version is a two-week trip that will 
Cost students approximately $2029. It will 
include three Credits, round trip airfare from 
Chicago to New York City and then to 
Madrid, the capitol of Spain. 

Students will stay in three and four star 
hotels, have two meals per day, ground 
transportation and English speaking local 
guides, 
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‘Shakespeare’s Lovers’ 


by Nick Vannelli 

“Shakespeare’s Lovers,” the Clarke 
drama department's latest production, will 
open this week. The production features 
scenes that represent a common theme of 
love from Shakespearean plays. 

This play, like Shakespeare’s originals, 
is performed in the round. The audience 
is seated directly on the stage in a half cir- 
cle. Because all the seating is on stage, 
Seats are limited. 

The capacity for the show is 107 seats 
for each performance. When the theater is 
using a traditional seating arrangement, it 
can seat around 400 people on the main 
floor alone. 

Because of the few seats, the show will 
run for an extra day. The performances 
began on Wednesday, Feb. 16, and con- 
tinue through Sunday, Feb. 20. Shows start 
at 8 p.m. each night. 

“The play is a series of vignettes taken 
ftom; ‘Mucho Ado About Nothing,‘ ‘The 
Tempest,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew‘ and 

Richard Ill‘ as well as others. The many 
Scenes are separated into four dramatic 
Segments representing the discovery of 
love, the Pursuit of love, the loss of love and 
the restoration of love,” said Jennifer 
Steinhorst, freshman cast member. 
__ The actors in the play portray characters 
in love from Shakespeare's works. ‘‘You 
get many different angles of the same 
theme,” Said Jon Kolker, senior drama 
major. 
__ The play has only a seven-member cast, 
including Jim Nurss, Carisa MacFarland, 
Heather Hutcheroft, Holly Blomquist, John 
Zuerlein, Steinhorst and Jake Heinrichs. 
ecause of the variety of scenes, the seven 
cast members are required to take on four 
Or five different roles. 

._, 8 play is a challenge for the actors, 
Said director David Kortemeier. ‘Because 
the characters change, the actors do not 
have the chance to develop their 
Characters as they would in a regular play. 

"edd don’t complete a full journey. The 
Ctors are required to commit to their 
Characters right away.” 

Ccording to Kortemeier, presenting in 
@ round gives a chance for the audience 
a the actors to interact. “'! prefer being 
C'oser to the audience,” said Kortemeier. 

allows the audience to pick up subtleties 


of the play that normally wouldn't be caught 
with an audience that was seated farther 
away. 

Unfortunately, there is a lot more room 
for error; the audience can see your every 
move. It is a very honest setting.‘ 

Kortemeier says that the play needs to 
be in the round. ‘‘This play really doesn’t 
have a plot. It follows the central theme of 
love and is demonstrated in the vignettes. 
“The audience has to be in an intimate set- 
ting like this in order to get the full effect.” 

Heinrichs, a sophomore cast member, 
likes performing in the round. “‘l love au- 
dience interaction. There’s no barrier at the 
end of the stage. It’s like performing with 
the audience. The audience is like a prop; 
we can play off the audience and the au- 
dience can play off us. They are part of the 

lay.” 

P The stage size has been cut in half 
because the risers and the chairs that are 
now on stage. There is no set, just a series 
of squares that forms a chess board like 
design on the floor, which stretches out to 
where the audience sits. The design is not 
perfect; in some parts it seems almost 
haphazardly placed as if to demonstrate 
love’s imperfection. 

“The chess design is a symbolic 
representation of love,” said Steinhorst. ‘‘It 
is not so much a representation of love as 
a battle, but it represents love as a game 
of wit and a game of the mind, like chess 


“The program begins with a two-week 
excursion through Andalusia, the southern 
region of Spain,” said Knutson. 

Throughout the tour, students will do 
some readings and talk about Spain’s 
history. They will also be asked to keep a 
journal and do some short writing 
assignments, but will not be required to be 
written in Spanish. 

Once students arrive in Madrid, they will 
take an overnight flight to the city of 
Malaga, the hub of Spain's Costa del Sol, 
and then transfer to Torremolinos. Tor- 
remolinos is a known resort on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Because of all the flying, 
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Play runs Feb. 16-20 


is. 

Kortemeier says that you don’t need to 
read all the plays featured in this produc- 
tion to understand it. ‘The play does jump 
around a bit, but it flows nicely with the help 
of the narrator, the sonnets and songs, 
which are used for transitions." 

The original idea for ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Lovers’ was conceived by Libby Appel, 
dean of the school of Theater at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Arts, and California State 
College, Bakersfield, English professor, 
Micheal Flachman. It was first performed 
at the California Shakespeare Festival in 
Visalia. 

The original script was about two hours 
long. Kortemeier, however, made some 
cuts to it and the show runs roughly 70 
minutes. Kortemeier also included some 
different material, such as the addition of 
“Sonnet 116." Kortemeier liked the son- 
net and believed it fit with the theme. ‘'It 
adds to the flow of the show,” Kortemeier 
said. 

Steinhorst added, ‘‘l think this is an in- 
teresting play; it demonstrates what love 
is by showing what it is not." 

The tickets for the show for Clarke 
students is free. The cost for adults is $6, 
$5 for senior citizens and $4 for non-Clarke 
students. 

Since space is limited, the drama depart- 
ment asks that people arrive early to assure 
a seat. 


Jake Heinrichs, left, Jennifer Steinhorst and John Zuerlein rehearse their lines from 
Clarke’s production of ‘Shakespeare's Lovers,” which opened Wednesday night. 
(Photo by Don Andresen) 


students will spend time there relaxing on 
the sandy beaches or exploring the coastal 
villages. 

“The first thing we do is spend a couple 
of days on the beach recovering,” said 
Knutson. 

From there, the tour continues to the ci- 
ty of Granada, which is located at the foot 
of the Sierra Nevada. Students will visit the 
Moorish palaces and gardens of the 
Alahambra and also see other sites in the 
city. 

The next stop will then be at Seville, the 
once starting point for Spanish expansion 
to the Americas. 

Finally, students will end the tour in 
Madrid. Here, there will be ample time for 
individual exploration. 

Students who choose to stay for only the 
first part of the trip will fly back to the United 
States, but those who purchase the extend- 
ed package will continue onto that tour. 

The extended package is simply an ex- 
tension of the first one. This trip is a four- 
week journey that includes the first tour and 
will cost students roughly $3623. This 
package continues on through July 2. 
Students who select this extended tour will 
study in Spain for a total of six weeks, 
which includes the two weeks from the first 
tour. 

This extended trip includes three more 
credits for a total of six, room and one-half 
board in a Spanish family home, 30 class 
hours per week, cultural activities and 
excursions. 

“You don’t have to be a Spanish major. 
Anyone can get something out of this, just 
about anyone who's interested in expan- 
ding his or her horizons,” said Knutson. 

Knutson, who is in his second year at 
Clarke, graduated from Hamline Universi- 
ty in St. Paul, Minn., as a Spanish major. 
Before entering Clarke, he worked at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison in the 
graduate program for six years while 
finishing his Ph.D. 

To make a reservation for the tour, 
students will need to put down a $100 
deposit. Checks can be written to the 
Clarke College Spanish Tour. 

“Once you get out and you experience 
and meet other people and learn different 
perspectives, it really changes the way you 
look at the world,”’ said Knutson. 

For further information concerning the 
tour, David Knutson can be contacted at: 
Foreign Language Department 
Clarke College 


or 
call 588-6400 


Comedy 
acts are 
hot, new 
craze 


by Mark A. Sullivan 

What is the hottest new night craze in 
Dubuque and all over the world? Here’s a 
clue: it's not country music, disco music or 
rap music? Instead, it’s comedy. 

Throughout the past several years, 
places like the Dubuque Brass Ring has 
been bringing top comedians from all over 
the United States to Dubuque to perform 
their hilarious acts, and now Diggers Sports 
Bar is also joining the comedian 
bandwagon. 

The craze of wit and humor has been fill- 
ing the bars week after week and even 
leaving some people out in the cold 
because the bars were filled to capacity. 

The acts that are performed are of dif- 
ferent nature for each comedian. Some 
acts are acts of heroics and other acts are 
just recaps of what has gone on in their 
lives and what they have done in life to be 
either funny or stupid. 

One of the most recent comedians that 
was in Dubuque was ventriloquist Willie 
Taylor and Lester, who you might 
remember from some of the McDonalds 
commercials of years past. 

Their show started with them singing a 
Song to the crowd that was full of humor 

Continued on page 2 
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Black struggle 


by Carly Caris 

In continuation of Black History Month, 
our voyage evolves from last week’s story 
of slavery to the Civil War. This week is 
focused on the Civil War to World War I. 

On the eve of the Civil War, blacks realiz- 
ed that this would bring emancipation, 
even though President Lincoln insisted that 
union, not slavery, was the issue at hand. 

At first, blacks were not allowed to join 
the war, but in 1862, they were admitted 
at a lower pay in segregated units with 
white officers. 

Slaves, otherwise known as ‘‘con- 
trabands of war,” had helped secure the 
Union victory. Among those well-known 
were the First South Carolina and the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts. 

After the Civil War, the Reconstruction 
amendments to the Constitution gave 
blacks freedom, equal protection under the 
law and suffrage. The Reconstruction Acts 
of 1867 and 1868 provided for the drafting 
of new state constitutions and state 
legislatures with black male suffrage. 

Reconstruction lasted only a few years, 
ending in 1870 in Virginia and North 
Carolina and in 1877 in South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Florida. Many blacks joined 
Republican Parties, whereas many whites 
were Democrats. In each Southern state, 
democratic elites reclaimed power through 
means of prestige and violence. 

The end of Republican rule in the South 
did not end black political influence. In the 
1880s and 1890s, black Republicans form- 
ed coalitions with Democratic factions. A 
few of these coalitions included the Read- 
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Nealonat 


justers in Virginia and the Fusionists 'n 


North Carolina. : 
For the first time in American history, 


rge numbers of black men voted and ran 
fretless Hundreds of blacks filled ae 
state and federal offices, including 

ressmen and senators. 
eerne Civil War also led to large numbers 
of blacks receiving educations in new in- 
stitutes like Fisk University in Nashville, 
Tenn., and Howard University !n 
Washington, D.C. : 

Roatan blacks saw this postwar period 
of the South as a vast field of opportunity 
to serve their race in a number of ways. 
Some included teachers, like Charlotte 
Forten of Philadelphia, and organizers of 
churches, like Hiram Rivels who was 
elected to the U.S. Senate from 
Mississippi. ; 

Emancipation made it possible for all 
sorts of new black institutions like 
newspapers and political clubs. Also, on 
the one extreme, schools and churches 
emerged by the thousands. 

Schools were organized by both black 
and white Northern teachers, as well as the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Aban- 
doned Lands. These schools were located 
in black communities and used on an In- 
dependent basis. All faced opposition from 
white racists. 

Churches were also targets of white 
violence. Black churches in the late 1860s 
branched from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to form the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Blacks, at this time, also 
designated their own preachers, which led 
to the early formations of Baptist churches. 
Churches provided the only independent 
institution available to blacks. 

As blacks were encumbering on more 
rights, quite a number of significant 
breakthroughs took place. The American 
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You don’t say... 


QUESTION: Should Clarke install an access ramp between 
Eliza Kelly Hall and Catherine Bryne Hall? 
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to work. 
be few did grow wealthy, though, from 


‘aging new ideas into society. Madame 
ae alka grew wealthy by straightening 
kinky hair and several men started an In- 
surance company for blacks: the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Troubles arose again. Lynching became 
a massive problem. Between 1882 and 
1920, more than 3,000 blacks were lynch- 
ed for being “successful.” ; 

Ida B. Wells exposed this lynching pro- 
blem in “A Red Record” in 1895. However, 
white Southerners portrayed lynch victims 
as rapists of white women. 

Blacks then protested and DuBois in- 
spired a movement that replaced the com- 
mon thought that whites were supreme and 
that all blacks were lynchers. 

In 1908, anti-black violence and Black 
Nationalism was on the uprise. In the ear- 
ly 1900s, mob violence against blacks in- 
creased. Whites went into black districts, 
beating and shooting anyone at random. 
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Also in 1910, Northern whites andi 
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help blacks adjust to Northern tent 
diditons. From 1890 to 1910, 89 percarr 
black Americans lived in the ribs 
200,000 migrated North. By World wet" 
500,000 had moved North and by 4 
1920s, 750,000 had moved, 

In 1890, rag music, blues and jazz eypy, 
ed. Blues portrayed black life as it ty 
was, hard and full of struggles. Gertrugy 
“Ma’’ Rainey was the first profession 
blues singer and W.C. Handy emerged as 
the ‘Father of the Blues.” 

Jazz originated out of Storyville, La, 
near New Orleans in the 1890s. It was often 
referred to as ‘‘dirty tunes’’ because ofits 
contrast. 

Rag music, otherwise known as ragtime, 
was first a plantation cake walk or a “coon 
song.” It consisted of a melodic sound wih 
regular bass. 

As blacks were forwarding in a con 
tinuous struggle to gain equality, black 
history was in the making. 

Join us again next week as we continue 
this journey through black history from 
World War | to the postwar era of World 
War Il. 
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and wit from Lester, the dummy. 
Throughout the show, they heckled each 
other and Lester even made fun of Taylor 
for talking to himself all the time. The wit 
and humor continued throughout the show 
and at the end, people were rolling in their 
chairs and laughing hysterically. 
Taylor said, “I think that Dubuque isa 
great town, but you have to get rid of this 
cold weather or I'm never coming bac® 
He also stated that ‘Dubuque is oned 
the friendliest towns he's been In a 
thinks that humor is alive in Dubuque 
Most of the other comedians usually § 
their shows out with a little ripping on Du 4 
que and the surrounding communill® 
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Amy Bleile: Determination, drive 


by Rebecca Noll 
For many students, college can be a 
struggle. Stress, all-niters, exams and 

pers can leave students drained and 
tired. For sophomore Amy Bleile, a 
wheelchair is added to her college life, but 
she doesn't let that slow her down. 

“| was always told by my teachers and 

rs that | could never go to college,” said 
Bleile, who was diagnosed with a muscle 
disease called spastic quadriplegic 
cerebral palsy when she was just two years 
ee was born three months premature 
on December 8, 1972, weighing only two 
pounds 11 ounces. At the time, her doc- 
tors felt that she would have a normal 
development. 

“My mom knew that there was 
something wrong when | wasn't sitting up 
or crawling,” said Bleile. ‘‘The doctors said 
that it was just because | was so premature, 
but my mom didn’t feel right about the 
whole thing.” 

After she was diagnosed, the doctors 
said that there was nothing that could be 
done. ‘They just told my mom to put me 
in a wheelchair and leave me at some in- 
stitution.” 

But her mother, Connie, decided to take 
matters into her own hands and took Amy 
to every specialist she could find. They all 
had the same response; there’s nothing 


educate and Opent 
(Photo by Juan Camilo Tamayo) 
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that can be done. ‘Mom finally took me to 
Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled Children in 
Chicago and the first thing they said was 
that they were going to get me walking.” 
Amy was just 6 years old. 

Twenty-two surgeries later and years of 
physical therapy, Amy is able to walk with 
the aid of a walker. 


“I've had 20 surgeries on my lower ex- 
tremitites,” said Bleile. “That includes feet, 
knees and hips. Once, they had to break 
three different bones at the same time so 
that they could reconstruct them. It was 
very painful.’ 


She has also had surgery done on her 
hand and one on her spine, where they fus- 
ed the vertebrae together leaving no room 
for motion. ‘| now have two long rods in 


my back because they found out that | had 
a touch of scoliosis.” 

It took 10 hours, four blood transfusions 
and $500,000 to reconstruct her spine. 
“The doctor said that it would only be a 
4-hour surgery but it ended up being a lot 
longer,” said Bleile. ‘'He really took his 
time because he wanted to doa good job. 

Her mother has been her main support 
and has kept a positive outlook on 
everything. She had to raise Bleile and her 
younger brother and sister alone and it's 
been tough. 

Bleile also receives a lot of support from 


fee _ i — scnini tine Wea 3 2a | 
Bleile, a double major in social work and psychology, plans to use her degree to 
he minds of others about people who are physically impaired. 
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her best friend Posie Patters. ‘'‘There are 
people in Dubuque who don’t have an 
open mind,”’ said Bleile. ‘One time we 
were out shopping at the mall and this lady 
followed us around for an hour. | became 
fed up with it so Posie turned to me and 
said, ‘Touch her Amy. Touch her and 
maybe you will give it to her.’ The lady soon 
left and we just laughed about it.” 


Bleile went to Hempstead High School 
here in Dubuque and her struggle for ac- 
cessible facilities was just beginning. ‘I 
was miserable," said Bleile. ‘‘| was called 
names by administration and students. | 
never knew what would happen from day- 
to-day.” 

The school wanted to take her out of 
regular classes but Bleile fought against 
that. “People seem to think that if the body 
doesn’t work right, then the mind doesn’t 
work right.” She ended up filing a com- 
plaint with the Human Rights Commission. 
‘‘Lreally didn't get anywhere,”' said Bleile. 
“It is hard for one person to go against a 
big institution and they just said that they 
would look into it.” 

Bleile, determined to go to college, look- 
ed at the larger state schools as well as the 


Dubuque area colleges and found Clarke 
to be the most acceptable. 


tor. Needed June 6 - August 3. 
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UNIVERSITY CHIROPRACTIC 


We offer a FREE consultation to all students, faculty 
and staff specializing in individualized care, physiotherapy 
and emphasizing soft tissue and deep muscle work. 


We are conveniently located at 2617 University Avenue 


Call now for your appointment. 588-8050 


WANTED: Summer Camp Staff in Northeast lowa 


Health Supervisor, Naturalist, Ropes Course Consultant, Waterfront 
Director, Unit Counselors, Canoe Instructor, Assistant Camp Direc- 


Write to : Conestoga Council of Girl Scouts, 2530 University Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 50701 or call (319)232-6601. EOE. 


“| would need to hire a personal aide if 
| went to a state school and | just couldn’t 
afford that,” said Bleile. 

While Clarke seems to be her best 
choice, there is still a lot of changes to be 
made. For example, Bleile has to go out- 


side to get from the Atrium to her classes 
in Catherine Byrne Hall. 

On the first day of class this semester, 
when many commuter students were 
unable to make it to Clarke, Amy was here, 
fighting off the cold as she went to classes. 
This was the same weather that caused an 
area police officer to suffer from major 
frostbite after being outside for only a few 
minutes. Bleile must endure this cold to get 
an education. 

“One time, my wheelchair became stuck 
in the snow and | couldn’t move. A friend 
with me had to take my chair out of gear 
and push it manually,” said Bleile. “Lucki- 
ly, there were two guys coming towards us 
that helped carry me to a clearer area. 
Without their help, | would have been stuck 
there.” 

In order to get a ramp installed, Bleile 
was told by administration that she would 
have to raise half of the money and they 
would pay the other half. 


Continued on page 4 
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27 and 28, six members of the ski team i an a too easy or difficult 
went to Chestnut Mountain Resort in tito Hit The Special Olympics has 


Galena, Ill. to help with the Special Olym- 
pics. Galena has had the Special Olympics 
for 14 years and Clarke's ski team has 
helped them every year for the past five 
years. 

Mark VanOsdol, assistant coach and ad- 
mission director of accelerated programs 
said, ‘The importance of the ski team is 
for the kids to become attached with Clarke 
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bags ee they assisted had a variety 
of problems that varied from speech, e 
sion, mental and emotional, but they a 
gave it their 100 percent participation. 


Juan Camilo Tamayo relaxes under the spell of hypnotist Fredrick Win 
u ters 
during the special performance for Sneak Previe PI 
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Riverside Bowl 


College I.D Night 
Monday-Thursday 9:00-1 2:00 
Only $1.25 per game! 
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lock and dam 11 at 1860 Hawthaeelow 


583-5768 
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el ean again.” dth 

would do ! ‘the local news and the 
Bh ol nied the activity to be 
VanOsdol said, 


with handicapped individuals 


for support. bs aie 
arke Ski team was started in 
es ih by Jim Wachtel, VanOsdo! stn 
with assistance from Clarke's pea a 
Petty, and the Chestnut Mountain : te 
Then during the erodes te 
formed into a , 
“ te organized it was then accepted 
to the National College Skiing Association. 
The NCSA consists of more than 292 
schools throughout the United States and 
s of Canada. 
a ee reasons why the school add- 
ed a ski team and club was because the 
admissions office felt that it would be 
beneficial to the school. 
The head coach of the ski team is Todd 
Flack and the assistant coach is VanOsdol. 
Flack was recruited by VanOsdol and is a 


...Bleile 


“They've told me that it would cost 
roughly $18,000, but they haven’t even had 
a contractor in to look at it.” 


Bleile has started a small group to help 
with the fundraising, but the turnout has 
been small, with mostly teachers and a few 
students. 


“?’'m not doing this for myself,” said 
Bleile. ‘‘The more accessible Clarke is, the 
more people will come. | have many friends 
who want to go to college but they can’t 
because of this problem.” 

The ramp between Eliza Kelly Hall and 
CBH is just one of the many setbacks for 
Bleile. Because of the stairs, she is unable 
to visit the offices of her teachers in Mary 
Josita Hall. She is also unable to live in the 
dorms. “Il wish that | could live on campus 
but it is impossible without ramps or 
automatic doors,”’ said Bleile. ‘‘I’ve never 
even seen what a dorm room looks like.” 

The group is thinking about having car 
washes or a Wheelchair for a Day cam- 
Paign where a person would get pledges 
to see how long they could stay ina 
wheelchair. ‘'I’m just looking for more sup- 
port from everyone. Clarke has a big em- 
ee Fe ie but what happens to 

ure i 
uhealhee, on crutches or in a 
ihrer eerphecer like to set up workshops 

est speakers to help educate peo- 
ple on living with disabilities,” said Bleile 

With a double major in social work and 
Psychology, Bleile plans t ate 

’ © help open the 
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Room for rent in old Vic- 
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ria me. $24 
Utilities Paid. conven ft 
Ocation i eal 
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CAMP STAFF 


t Camp ji : ave low 
ing Positions” Season ing, applications for the fora: 
anoe instructors, equestrain inet 
Leadership Director, Crafts ; 

r. ur 
n contact: Little Cloud Girl Scout ©° 
ervices Director Dubuaqu® 
r (St Sos eotOr, P.O. Box 26, 
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certified member of the Pr, 
structors of America, 

Clarke’s ski team com 
schools such as Northern igs 
ty, University of Wisconsin ig Nive 
Marquette University anq Non 
University. The size of the schon Wet 
matter it’s the ability to skj tha dog 
Clarke’s ski team is a Varsity g ater, | 
right now undefeated, “Siing a 
petitive sport just like baskeip 
volleyball because there ig a po all ay 
we have to draw the line,” saig oe Vibery 

Training for the team st 
Thanksgiving break and the 
from January through March 
members practice every Monda Ths 
Wednesdays at the Chestnut M any 
Resort. Ounta 

In order to be in the ski team oneh 
know how to ski, not an expert byt 
have to feel comfortable. There st 
levels of skiing and Clarke belongs to, : 
two and three. Both levels two and th 
have downhill race, giant slalom and a 
the difference between each ley 
steepness and ability to ski, 

‘| joined the ski team because | alya 
loved to ski and its a personal chal 
for me also to show my support for thy | 
school and | aniey working with my other | 
teammates,”’ said junior Alisa Tomko, 
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eyes of those around her. ‘'I guess | jus | 
want to change the world.” | 


““QUIK TAN’ FOR SPRING!! 
Package Deals Available 


10% off specials 
Must show student ID 


Quik Tan 
105 Locust Street 
Dubuque, lowa 

582-1406 


$700/wk. canneries; 4500 
deckhands. Alaska SU) og 
fisheries now hiring. Employ 

Alaska 1-206-323-2672. 
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